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the yedr ending June, 1911, shows that there 
was total enrolment elementary evening 
schools for that year, about 281,000, counting 
those cities 10,000 population and over that 
had furnished him with reports. evening second- 
ary schools, the total enrolment, round numbers, 
104,000. clear from these figures and 
also from the fact that they came from thirty-two states the 
Union, that the evening school has gained 
position our educational systems, and that its adoption 
means combat illiteracy satisfy keen and generally per- 
vasive educational wants countrywide. Yet re- 
gretted how completely the subject evening schools, particu- 
larly the elementary school, has failed engage the minds 
educational thinkers. seems that must content ourselves 
with mere columns numerals, though these are 
far from answering our needs, the tabulation the number 
bushels wheat and corn and oats grown tract land 
answer the needs one who would know the time and best 
manner ploughing, sowing, and fertilizing, that the produc- 
tivity the land may its highest. Nevertheless, even this pit- 
tance treasured our hunger for substantial literature con- 
cerning our theme, for seldom that the eye reader ped- 
agogical papers will alight article wherein 
the measure its importance. 
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What needed careful study the problems our ele- 
mentary evening schools, with view toward systematizing their 
activities, fixing their purpose purposes, and ordering the 
method, curriculum, and administration realize these purposes 
the most efficient manner. That there are problems solve, 
that the entire system unsettled, perhaps probative state, 
attested cursory examination the statistical report 
already alluded to. will seen that the nights devoted 
these schools vary from the town Everett, Wash., 204 
San Francisco, Cal. Denver and Louisville there were 140 
nights, Baltimore 121, Nashville 120, while Chicago there 
were only nights, Detroit 84, Rochester 74, New York 90, 
Cleveland 96, Pittsburg 60, Philadelphia 71. Again will 
seen that while all the cities that sent reports, 170 number, 
had elementary evening schools, 100 them did not have even- 
ing high schools. Further, the average attendance the ele- 
mentary schools was 94,173, 33% the total enrolment; that 
the evening high schools, 38,538, 36%. The average atten- 
dance the elementary evening schools Philadelphia was 
enrolment, 25% Rochester, 32% New York, against 
50% Detroit, 53% Chicago, and 84% Pittsburg. Even 
these facts, entirely numerical nature, suggest once the 
need constructive treatment evening school problems, 

doubtful, indeed, any time, our evening schools will 
able show the same perfection organization that our day 
schools do, for there are numerous disturbing features cope with, 
troublesome irregularities sort, that constantly dis- 
order things for both teacher and administrator. The remark made 
one teacher the writer, that her worst stumbling block was 
the fact that she never had the same class teach, only hint 
the situation. true that attendance not compulsory, 
but further than this, the grades are not, perhaps cannot, 
accurately adjusted; the rooms are necessarily filled with people 
different nationalities, experiences, characters, temperament, 
and knowledge; young boys and girls must placed the 
same rooms with men and women old enough their parents, 
times even their grand parents. The readers and texts are 
very largely those used the day schools. Grown people are 
therefore obliged spend their time learning words that they 
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not need, and reading exercises prepared for the intelligence 
little Again there the difficulty selecting satis- 
factory teachers, for the day teacher very apt carry with 
her, methods suited the young; the other hand teachers 
selected because they understand the language the class 
foreigners alloted them are often without the slightest sense 
teaching technique. 

With these difficulties mind, the problem away with 
them wherever possible, otherwise reduce their ill effects 
average attendance only 33% the total 
enrolment 170 cities 10,000 population and over, most 
cogent argument for revitalization the entire system. When 
think that the pupils our elementary evening schools are 
recruited not only from the masses adult foreigners, both male 
and female, but also from the population young workers who 
have been this country for shorter longer period time, 
who desire better their and from the tremendous 
number boys and girls, fourteen years and over, who leave the 
grades for the office factory, the proportionately small number 
that these schools actually cater astonishing. They must 
made useful, attractive, that not only will larger num- 
ber those who come, stay, but many more induced come 
them. 

useless argue the question expense opposition 
program elaboration and improvement. This merely 
shadow the faire philosophy, erstwhile idol, that like 
Dagon old, now lying “upon his face, the ground,” with- 
out hands and feet, its covered with sorrow and 
shame. Who today upholds their creed that 
ment exists for the performance the 
vated functions merely preventing force and fraud? The 
ery that community was stepping beyond its bounds was heard 
when public grammar schools began established this 
was heard again when free public education reached 
forth into the domain secondary schools. spite such 
conventional protestations, the drift has been the direction 
larger and ever larger expenditures for educational purposes. 
The 1910-1911 report Superintendent Elson Cleveland, 
mere instance, gives list twenty-three types schools, 
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supported public funds, among them being open air schools, 
schools for defectives, cripples, deaf, blind, and Even 
pronounced sceptic matters governmental paternalism 
John Stuart Mill, has this say support public educa- 
tion: “Those who most need made wiser and better, usually 
desire least, and they desired would incapable finding 
their way their own lights.”! There the further fact 
that public community can more prevent force, fraud, 
moral corruption than discreet, conservative planning and 
development educational institutions, meet the most 
effective manner the variety wants felt its members. Ex- 
penditures for such purposes lead sure and steady social bet- 
terment. are literally,” Edward Devine forcefully 
remarks, husbanding resources, safeguard against later 
unprofitable but compulsory expenditures, repair the social 
organism, which like the repair leaky roof may avert dis- 

there anything more vital our land than the Americaniza- 
tion our vast population foreigners, the influxes past 
years, and the newcomers, who settle our soil day after day 
Exquisite pains are taken with our young our insti- 
tutions, prodigious expense, all the expectation future 
character efficiency and service the land, politely, socially, and 
the evening schools are placed contact with 
class whom responsibility not expectation, but true and 
eoncrete fact. husbands fathers, wives, mothers, factory 
hands, business managers, the question efficiency, character, 
and serviceability, immediate and pressing. Most the 
men, too, will sooner later have thrust upon them the duty 
making their choice’ for the bewildering variety elective 
from ward alderman up. How fruitful good, then, the 
work gathering this vast army foreign residents and 
subjecting them the most helpful influences that are capable 
controlling! 

doing this, evening schools will not only achieve positive 
results the stranger live with and for his new 
country, but will extreme service negatively keeping 


Political Economy, New York 1864, 573. 
and Its Causes, New York, 1909, 272. 
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him away, least help keep him away from the many 
agencies for vulgar pleasures that surround him every side, 
and that lend helping hand career physical and moral 
dilapidation. will have less occasion and much less desire 
frequent the saloons pool rooms, and glut himself with coarse 
excitements the cheap vaudeville houses, The allurements 
the many commercial agencies for amusement are keenly felt 
the hardworking man well youth. hour two given 
strong drink, low raillery, dice, cards, watching the lascivious 
scantily dressed girl, might appeal more 
the rough factory denizen than hour two over children’s 
book elucidate dark and silly meanings. That evening schools 
may successfully compete against these agencies, adults and 
adolescents must not only that the instruction they gain there 
tremendous consequence them, they must not only have 
broader basis for acquiring information and that manner 
consonant with their degree intelligence, but they must find 
there opportunities for occasional relaxation and amusement; 
these wants, too, must gratified. 

Our men and women who give their lives that the lives the 
poor may made more bright and happy, having keen sense 
the misery due maladjustment, have sometimes had exalted 
notions about the education the masses. Jane Addams, writ- 
ing the education the workingman, speaks the necessity 
giving him social consciousness the value his work, 
and least sense participation and certain joy its ulti- 
mate Further, that “essential create him some 
historic conception the development industry 
relation his individual work educator, she 
says, “to insist that shall cultivated member society 
with consciousness his industrial and social 
must have conception that will include not only himself and 
his immediate family and community, but the industrial organi- 
abstract principle, social consciousness the value his 
work”, can mitigate the lot man, whose bitter sorrows are 
perhaps mainly due the tyrannizing demands advanced 


—Democracy And Social Ethics, New York, 1902, 214. 
212, 213 
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industrial system, that must needs have every man perform 
minute task for days, and months, and years. hard see, 
too, how the sense remote, shadowy participation, the 
manner that epidermal cell participates the life process 
the body, will bring feeling joy the heart the toiling 
automaton. may that the words Jane Addams express 
ideal education which broad, comprehensive, morally 
and intellectually stimulating. remembered, however, 
that the problem are grappling with not how attain 
end remote and idealistic, but more immediately, how raise 
the foreign laborer the position the best class American 
workingmen, that his appreciation American life, his un- 
derstanding the opportunities found here, will quicken 
his mind lead him his utmost better his circumstances, 
and fill him with desire contribute honestly and willingly 
whatever share service the community may demand him. 

this end far they may help realize it, the elemen- 
tary evening schools may well devote themselves and with all 
the means their command. far the first needs the 
alien pupil are concerned, these means need not elaborate, The 
ordinary process elementary instruction perhaps the best. 
The curriculum, that austere word may used for the sub- 
jects taught, very simple indeed. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, little history, compose the customary and almost the 
entire substance the educational nutriment, dispensed vary- 
ing quantities, those who recognize its far-reaching value 
them. the arts reading, writing, spelling, form the 
only ready vehicle which they may led into the arena 
American life, the teaching these arts absolutely demanded. 
Again, the elementary evening school does not pretend 
comprehensive intensive, such subjects must form the basis 

is, however, altogether improper that the elementary school 
should stop that point. There reason why the young boy 
girl fourteen, fifteen, sixteen years, who was born this 
country, who lived long enough read and write its 
language, should have dabble the surface water book 
learning, drag along slowly, painfully, over the same nar- 
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row path, with people two three times older than she is, 
and whose wants are vastly different. differentiation the 
evening school curriculum, suited the needs the various 
classes that there, that-might induced there, some- 
what similar the differentiation that has marked the progress 
day schools, indispensably needed. 

absurd, doubt, insist, has already been shown, 
that the work the elementary evening school shall adjusted 
with the same nicety detail, with the same cunningness exe- 
our regular high and grammar schools are. But 
should recognize that there are tens thousands boys and 
girls whose needs are similar kind the needs those 
who attend our day classes, and whom these classes are inacces- 
sible. the boys given opportunity the elementary 
schools take something practical, something that will help 
them earn their bread honestly and joyfully. The boy of: 
poor parents needs that practical schooling that will give him 
chance vocational success; eager get and profit 
it. necessary let him divide his time between book work 
and handwork, but certainly pardon his lack interest, 
his irregular attendance, indeed his speedy departure, asked 
spend two hours wearily doing sort work that re- 
motely useful not useful all. true that many evening 
high schools give industrial courses, but high schools are few and 
far between. They are not accessible people who are spread 
out the four corners extensive city. That the practical 
courses offered the evening high schools are appreciated, shown 
the large enrolments, but they are available only limited 
number who are favored because the location their homes, 
because previous preparatory training. There are hosts 
workers who would like attain higher and broader level 
industrial who are unable attend the secondary 
schools. 

extension elementary evening school work the di- 
rection vocational subjects needed for boys, there 
equal demand for extension the curriculum into the field 
arts, for limited number girls, some 
quite young, others age actually looked upon women, 
wander into the evening schools and come there more less 
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regularly night after night. rule most them have had 
training parochial school, What their recom- 
pense for their trouble? They are taught little spelling, read- 
ing, writing, grammar, things which they already know, mat- 
ters not with what degree thoroughness. They are treated 
measure puzzling arithmetical abstractions 
such involution, advanced fractions, proportions, cancellation. 
Are these lessons designed show them way lead happier 
lives grown women, give them insight into their duties 
wives and mothers 

The girls who, present, are availing themselves evening 
school opportunities, are typical far larger class who not 
avail because opportunities far their needs are 
concerned, not exist. The girls who would come our even- 
ing schools are the daughters fathers and mothers who not 
possess the means endow them with academic literary cul- 
tivation. Most them are obliged their early teens begin 
the life factory hand with all its cheerless and unspeakable 
monotony. Marriage, family life, hope which these girls all 
look forward to; they eagerly await the time when they will 
delivered from their days bondage the shop. Will cancella- 
tion percentage, knowledge the location European 
seaports capitals, help them make their homes pleasant, and 
provide for the needs husband and children? 
more decidedly wanted our elementary evening schools, than 
those courses designed give girls insight into the ways and 
means ministering the pleasures and comforts home. 
can teach them nothing better than how make home more en- 
joyable and lovely. 

looking after needs this sort, our schools will come 
touch the lives these girls actually, and not fictitiously. More- 
over, they will touch the lives much larger number than 
they now. The following item, taken from recent annual 
report Mr. Wales Martindale, formerly superintendent 
schools Detroit, quite pertinent this 
November classes cooking were formed the Franklin School, 
and these classes, three each week, were continued during the 
rest the season. Over 120 ladies were enrolled these three 
classs and the attendance was gratifying during the time the 
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classes This enrolment large the total en- 
rolment, male and female, many evening school where the 
conventional book work rigidly adhered to, the exclusion 
everything else. There can doubt that schools where, 
addition cooking, courses dressmaking, embroidery, and 
hygiene, were offered, would source inspiration and help 
large numbers girls whose needs, otherwise, are neglected. 

Though broadening the curriculum, outlined above, 
decided necessity for raising the status the evening schools, 
must borne mind that the older subjects are still 
maintained. are taught, but more attention devoted 
improvement the means and methods teaching them 
than heretofore. fallacy think that anyone who under- 
stands our language possesses also the ability impart 
wholesome way those who not understand it, that all that 
necessary bring lot people who not know the 
same room with person who knows, and that any haphazard 
means which may choose make use will do. 

The matter securing efficient teachers for evening schools 
little importance. The teacher foreigners ought not 
only understand the language the foreigners, but ought 
also have satisfactory knowledge the life, character, and 
sentiments the people under him. ought 
American his mind and his soul, that they might learn 
from him cherish their new home. And there still this re- 
quirement; the teacher foreigners ought have sense 
pedagogical system, idea the safest and speediest roads 
over which lead his charges from “brooding Darkness’’, the 
desert where ignorance dwells, sunny land new thoughts, 
inspirations 

Above everything else, the evening school teacher must have 
sense the dignity his work. Too often are apt send 
the foreign classes, teachers, men and women who merely want 
another opportunity increase their day’s earnings, and who, 
rule, regard with positive aversion the work imposed 
them. What results can expect from these people? The 
evening school teacher must recognize that his work hardly 
less vital than that the teacher boys and girls our day 
schools. matter fact, his influence may, times, even 
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more telling, the strength his inspirational power, affect- 
ing the ideals men and women, fathers and mothers. 
know mother nine children, who rarely missed 
the school under charge, and who would bring 
her teacher, now and then, little bouquets flowers, mark 
heartfelt thankfulness, 

But word caution needed. must not expect too 
much our teachers unless give them the needful implements 
work with. One serious handicap constantly hampering them 
their work the lack texts suited the needs their 
pupils. How stupid for stalwart laborer dally the 
thoughts and images that little child five six dabbles with 
the first second grade! Perhaps the men may glean from 
these books some words which they may use, but uninterestingly, 
and the cost surcharging their minds with words which they 
need never use. series texts that will address itself vo- 
subject matter, and thought, the distinct needs 
grown people, indispensable for success evening school 
hopeful sign the interest teachers are taking 
the educational needs foreigners, see that readers spe cifically 
designed for them, have, the last few years, been published. 

With the right sort texts the foreigner will able gain 
mastery those words that will useful him his home 
life, and life will able see more clearly 
the good getting devoting his evenings school atten- 
dance. The element interest will become more telling. 

Interest should, truth, far possible, made motive 
helping accomplish the ends that the evening school 
has set for itself. must see that feeling apathy, where 
exists, should quickening sense true wants that 
must satisfied. this field that opportunities for the 
talented teacher present themselves. The teacher that content 
with mere reading one, two, three pages text, the spelling 
column words, all dry, perfunctory way, will soon 
find his class overcome stupefying feeling 
fore long the better part will have gone from his sight. 
however, these lessons are the total work the evening, 
manner the skeleton the living body, part merely 
fresh and living entity, different spirit will pervade the class- 
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room. the lessons made the basis for the imparting 
real, vital points knowledge and experience, that the pupils 
may get something more than detached words thoughts. Let the 
teacher think over the work for the evening and see wherein 
may improve his opportunity give them something which they 
will receive gladly and advantageously. 

addition the work the teacher may do, there another 
means whereby more abiding interest the evening schools 
may aroused, and that entertainment. This may once 
for education well pleasure. Most day schools are provided, 
nowadays, with stereopticons which may used good advan- 
tage the evening. the moving picture and the modern 
phonograph, too, there excellent material for entertainment 
that educates well pleases. The social centers, now being 
established many schools, large extent, are working this 
direction, but there reason why the people who devote all 
their time the routine instruction should not permitted 
profit whatever facilities for entertainment school 
And school lack the objects needed for this purpose, were 
better that something done bring about change. The 
argument lack facilities never fundamental one. 

conclusion, must stated that there are tremendous 
potentialities for educational achievement the elementary 
evening schools. Interest them must not lax and flickering. 
must see that they share the progressive improvements 
which are characterizing the advance our educational systems 
general. broadening the curriculum, the selection 
earnest and worthy teachers, the use texts adapted the 
specific needs grown foreigners, providing means for 
pleasurable and instructive entertainment, the vitality our 
evening elementary schools must increase tenfold. They will 
then become factor, the extent whose effectiveness helping 
untold numbers men and women, and younger boys and girls, 
would hard caleulate. 
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Experimental Course English 


SCHOOL teachers literature and English 
who are free teach what they will, without 


thought the college entrance requirements and 


some particular association colleges and high 
schools, are exceedingly fortunate. They can ex- 
periment. they fail, they have other resources 
than rearrangement their material. They 
cast out altogether; they can find new pieces; 
they can try new methods—methods which not demand 
results intellectual attainments judged largely memory 
tests. The high school The State Teachers College Colorado 
part educational laboratory. Most its graduates 
into The Teachers College out into the world’s work. 
few other colleges, choosing for the most part the universities 
and colleges within the state. These schools accept our work 
its face value without reference its conformity any set 
college requirements. Consequently, are liberty try any 
experiment may choose. The course literature and Eng- 
lish outlined this article the result series experiments 
carried during the past three years. 

Comprehension, enjoyment, and usefulness were the three words 
kept mind arranging the course. Perhaps enjoyment should 
have been the first the three, for piece insisted upon un- 
less gives pleasure most the class. teacher finds 
that piece which was popular with class last term does not 
with new class, the selection disposed quickly 
matter how good piece literature is, from the 
adult point view, not put into the course unless 
within the comprehension adolescents. Usefulness needs 
little more explanation than any other the three words. 
covers, the first place, the ground the composition work. The 
pupils should thoroughly familiar with the simple mechanics 
writing. The drudgery usually attendant upon the acquisi- 
tion this skill may alleviated, even banished, the selec- 
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tion interesting material write about, careful training 
sentence and paragraph structure, and sympathetic, helpful, 
and accurate criticism what the side liter- 
ature the word usefulness may seem inapplicable. The main 
purpose teaching literature, seems me, create desire 
read good literature, that after hard day’s work the 
plumber, skirt-fitter, housekeeper (our pupils grown up) 
may find diversion, instruction, fulness experience reading 
literature with meaning, rather than mere time-killing enter- 
tainment picture shows, yellow newspapers, and 
the cheapest magazines. Usefulness here means enlargement 
capacity for intellectual and emotional experience. Whatever 
gives wider sweep the imagination lifts the mind above 
per cents. and the where-with clothed, and the cost 
things and gives play the larger external world room 
within for the growth the spirit, has served purpose useful 
the very largest way. 

Chronology, college requirements, acquaintance with the 
whole field, adult understanding all the pieces 
these were intentionally disregarded making the course. 

The results the experiment making new course Eng- 
lish are set down the pages following. This arrangement 
regarded, however, only experiment. its present form 
the course has been used only year. Sometimes the results 
obtained have been poor, oftener very encouraging. There 
probability that this arrangement the material will perma- 
nent, but, the other hand, indication desire back 
the old principles arranging course literature and Eng- 
lish. Whatever revisions make will all probability made 
with the intention keeping these studies within the compre- 
hension the adolescent mind, useful either making living 
expanding mind and soul into larger capacities for living, and 
become, possibly may become. 

The material here arranged semesters, covering four 
years. adjust three term, instead two semester, 
arrangement not difficult. 
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First 
First Semester—1. Literature and Composition. 


Second Semester—2. Literature and Composition. 
Elective—3. Word Study. 


First Semester—4. Grammar and Composition. 
Second Semester—5. History Literature. 
Elective—6. Oral Composition, 


First Lyric and Narrative Poetry. 
Second The Short Story. 
Elective—9. The Essay. 


First Semester—10. The Novel. 
Second Semester—11. The 
Elective—12. The Epic. 


fuller explanation each course follows. 


and Composition.—The pieces read this sem- 
ester are interesting narratives prose and verse, such “Guy 
“Treasure Island”, “Kidnapped”, “Gareth and Lynette”, “The 
Coming “Enoch Arden”, and “Sohrab and Rustum.” 
The amount reading offered would suggest that very deep 
study undertaken. The teacher should thankful the 
pupils understand the words, and can read the pieces with intel- 
ligence and pleasure. This does not give the teacher much oppor- 
tunity display her technical knowledge allusions, textual 
minutiae, and such like, and she may feel the want “something 
do” recitation period. The pupils will better off for the 
little do, and the teacher might have happy time with her 
class she and they could read each other orally and comment 
and elucidate informally they read. 

Two themes week are required, and two the recitation 
periods each week are set aside for the composition, one these 
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periods being taken for assignments, class directions, and 
general criticisms, the other for consultation with individual 
students concerning the themes which have been marked and are 
ready 

Literature and Composition.—This semester continues the 
work the first every particular except the kind pieces. 
Plays that are easily read, are lively dialog, interesting 
situation, and embody themes well within the comprehension 
boys and girls fourteen are used. The recitation again oral 
expression, with informal comment. Such plays “Julius 
Merchant “As You Like “Henry the 
Rivals”, and “She Stoops Conquer” are used. 
The teacher may also bring recent plays not published 
school editions and read them, these two courses there should 
just enough attention given technic point out the larger 
features narrative and dramatic structure. The composition 
here the same course one. Topics may drawn from the 
reading that the most interesting material for the pupil 
write about. Usually not. Any other theme material that 
will call out more spontaneous expression thought should 
freely used. 

Word Study.—In every class there are pupils deficient 
the knowledge the necessary technical elements speech and 
writing. elective course substituted for, given 
addition to, the usual courses added for each the first two 
years help those who need instruction the 
expression, study words—prefixes and suffixes, spelling, 
etymology, exact meaning, connotation, the elective 
formal work given the ninth grade. There regular theme 
work given with this course. 

Grammar and the high 
school semester needed for careful drawing together 
the grammar facts possessed most boys and girls fifteen. 
Perhaps better place can found than the second year. 
This course should more than mere review the technical 
grammar the eighth grade. should make sure syste- 
matic knowledge the structure English sentences way 
that will give the student the power accurately judge his own 
speech. 

technical study English grammar very great help the 
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study foreign languages. Where the students expect study for- 
eign languages this grammar work might put into the first high 
school year. this not desired, something worth while gained 
deferring the grammar till the second year, thus taking advan- 
tage the maturer mind these pupils. 

Composition again, the first year. you succeed 
keeping lively subjects before your students, interesting points 
view, and “snappy” treatment, the long apprenticeship will not 
dull one. Use both oral and written composition. 

History English and American 
dents the theory education frequently object chronologi- 
history literature unless used background for 
chronological reading course. 

have chronological reading course and don’t want any, 
but want our pupils know something the periods and 
movements literature, and the civil history, the art, the 
architecture, and the social customs time and country that in- 
fluence the makers literature and measure determine its 
form. This should rapid, superficial sketch covering one 
semester both English and American literature. Many illustrative 
examples should read the course proceeds. Pupils should, 
the end this study, familiar with the chief authors and 
pieces the different periods—so familiar that the name 
Ben Johnson would not suggest living writer home Piqua, 

Ohio, Henry Van Dyke, English poet who originated the 
Van Dyke beard, Burns, the author “An Essay Composed 
Cemetery Courtyard.” 

Themes again, course. 

Oral Composition.—This practice course oral ex- 
pression used the second year for those whose speech ungram- 
matical badly organized. 

and Narrative pupil reads large 
number poems, chiefly lyric, determine the meaning and 
study the technical means which the poetic are pro- 
duced. Material for this course now easily available such 
books Gayley and Flaherty’s “Poetry the Seward’s 
“Narrative and Lyric Hutchison’s “British Poems”, 

Page’s “Chief American “British Poets the Nine- 
teenth Century.” The technic poetry should taught the 
teacher student’s text book. 
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The Short Story—No text book suitable for high 
school use available for the short story course, but one 
issued soon. number books technic are print. 
These the teacher might use, drawing the material for class study 
from collections stories, and from the magazines. The short 
story the most popular form literature today. The themes 
embodied are varied, and the definite, and yet has been 
altogether neglected the schools. The class work consists 
readings, and oral composition the narrative form (giving 
synopses the stories that have been read outside class), ex- 
position (making clear the author’s method, his theme, and his use 
technic), and argumentation (discussions the truth the 
author’s themes, and the problems raised the situations). 

There regular work, but occasionally student 
may want try his hand writing short story. 

The essay the elective study for the third 
year. Interesting material must used. Could not such essays 
found the prose Lamb, Quincey, Arnold, Hazlitt, 
Stevenson, Holmes, and Dr. Crothers, Mr. Arnold Bennett, and 
others our present day writers 

10. Novel.—The novel studied for and theme. 
One novel read very carefully, and then 
number others less detail. 

serious plays are much more carefully studied the fourth year 
than when plays were read the first year for pleasure alone. 
and “Hamlet” might selected from Shakespeare, 
and number from the recent playwrights. 

12. The Epic.—Somewhere high school students 
come familiar with the great epics, “The “The Odyssey”, 
“The Aeneid”, “The “The Idylls 
the King”, “The Song Roland”, ete. far the 
interest concerned these might read than the fourth 
year, but mechanical complexities would probably consign them 
students little more mature than those the first second 
years. During the last year this course the composition work 
should made effective less frequent but more serious effort 
than before. have not attempted this article, however, 
lay this work out detail. 
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Finally, may add, the making logical course does not 
insure success. deal with two great unknown quantities— 
the teacher and the student. hear teachers who are loss 
their recitation periods for something do. Classics with 
many notes and with questions the text concerning classical 
literary allusions and obscure meanings once furnished basis 
for drone questions and answers. Remove that 
possibility one fatal sweep and many teacher finds her stock 
depleted. She has not yet learned substitute 
test appreciation. She does not perceive that literature 
art like music, dead studied about, emotionally alive effectu- 
ally voiced—and effectually voiced means make another 
understand the meaning the author. adequate expression 
made the core the recitation, there will surround the con- 
versation—the informal interchange thought between pupil 
and teacher—that cannot fail make the class English de- 
light instead “job.” Only one contingency can cause fail- 
ure such recitation—paucity ideas. Too many people are 
trying teach English who have insight into literary art, too 
many who have not even read what they are teaching their pupils, 
not mention the almost infinite volume what constitutes 
the world’s best. teacher literature im- 

Consider the other unknown quantity—the student. its 
human material the high school deals with the mystery mys- 
teries—the adolescent mind, budding girl and the boy his 
teens.” Unfortunately, most forget what were, what 
thought, what were interested in, what our ambitions were, 
who our ideal man ideal woman was, fifteen and sixteen. 
could suddenly realize the emotional world sixteen, 
should probably smile many our literary selections and teach- 
ing methods. 

Before one rearranges course English one has consider 
what the college going with the high school graduate who 
has not had the prescribed English course. assured high 
school principals and college men well, that the colleges 
are ready accept students who can write, and who have been im- 
pressed their studies literature matter what those studies 
have been, sufficient quantity. 
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The Tower Ivy—Scene Gray’s “Elegy” 


where you will the world o’er you will 
find few such charming pictures that presented 

Stoke Poges, the churchyard, which 
scene Gray’s “Elegy”, one the best known 
the English language. Visitors old 
England miss one the gems the British Isles, 
they omit this picturesque spot from their itin- 
erary. 

The drive from Windsor ideal, passing through Eton, where 
the students top hats and Eton jackets, with turned down col- 
lars, look they were miniature grandfathers several gen- 
erations ago. road leads past the cricket field and when 
were there August, the lads were just starting off for camp- 
ing expedition, huge bag, filled, suppose, with the necessities 
the trip, hung over their shoulder. The Burnham beeches 
saw our left and soon afterward arrived Stoke Park, where 
first inspected huge monument set one end the field 
and dedicated the memory the poet, Gray. Crossing the 
meadow, went through the gate and found ourselves the 
heart one the most attractive cemeteries imaginable. The 
graves were remarkably well kept and there were flowers, flowers 
everywhere. this peaceful yard we, too, felt the air holding 
solemn stillness” and thought the parishioners must almost 
willing die, order sleep the long sleep such heavenly 
spot that. 

the background rose, picturesque against the sky, “the ivy- 
mantled tower,” pointing the way heavenward. the en- 
trance was the yew tree, with bare branches, over one thousand 
years old. you some post cards the questioned 
American gentleman, courteously replied 
the woman attendant. have tried persuade the vicar 
have some pictures the tree sell, but firmly says: ‘No, there 
shall post cards that. far too 

The oldest existing portion the church the north wall 
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the chancel, which contains small Norman window, well 
two early English lancet windows and fifteenth century door- 
way, all formerly blocked up. The doorway, now reopened, gives 
access the new cloister and vestry. The floor the tower 
occupied the large square pew, constructed Mr. John Penn 
century ago and that time used faithfully his family, 


BE 


earnest members the parish. interesting feature the 
building the private entrance Stoke Park, through the clois- 
ter, opposite the porch. This cloister, panelled with oak and 
lighted four painted windows, leads into lower hall, vesti- 
bule, which there some old glass considerable interest. 
Here also the so-called bicycle window, named from figure 
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that bestrides contrivance resembling the ancient hobby horse, 
which pushes with one foot, while blows trumpet. One 
piece bears the date, 

The tomb Gray not inside the church, but outdoors, under 
the east window the own name not upon it, but 
tablet the wall opposite records his burial the same tomb 
upon which has feelingly inscribed his grief the loss 
beloved ‘That inscription runs follows: 


the Vault beneath are deposited, 
the remains 
Mary Antrobus, 
She died unmarried, November 1749, 
Aged 66. 
the same pious confidence, 
beside her friend and sister, 
here sleep the remains 
Dorothy Gray 
Widow, the careful, tender Mother 
many children, one whom alone 
had the misfortune survive her. 
She died March 11, 1753, 
Aged 67. 


Mrs. Gray and her sister lived the West End Farm, mile 
away, now enlarged and modernized into the mansion Stoke 
Court, the residence Allhusen, Esq. There the poet 
frequently visited and stayed for long periods. “Gray’s Walk” 
the grounds, and the arbour, where said have 
the “Ode Distant Prospect Eton College” are still pointed 
out. Gray died Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, July 30, 1771, 
and his own desire was buried the side his mother, and 
the churchyard, where his genius made famous. 
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Mass. 


presented some the admirable features 
high school located New let 

now consider the high school the Far West, 

which Berkeley, California. 


Six-year High School. 


Superintendent City Schools, Mr. Frank 
Bunker, has instituted progressive policy edu- 
reorganization which has not been merely formulated 
theory, but reduced actual practice with striking success 
Berkeley, California. 

Instead the usual eight years for elementary and four 
years for high school work, the twelve grades the public schools 
Berkeley are divided into elementary education comprising the 
first six grades and secondary education comprising the grades 
seven twelve inclusive. 

The question naturally suggests itself: What the reason for 
radical change from the ordinary divisions the curricu- 
lum? Why does Berkeley have just six years for elementary 
education? answer this question necessary consider 
the aim the first six years schooling. ‘The fundamental aim 
the use the tools learning; that is, the pupil 
should learn read and write fairly well and perform accur- 
ately and with some degree rapidity the fundamental opera- 
tions arithmetic. course other studies may, and should 
added, but obtaining the use the “tools learning” the main 

Six years certainly long enough accomplish this. 
spend more time than six years elementary education exager- 
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ates its importance and leads the belief that education 
itself instead preparation for education. 

Many prominent educators and psychologists, among whom 
may mentioned Drs, Hall, Butler, Eliot, Burnham, Hanus, 
Dewey, Jordan, Judson, Cubberley, and Davis, have long held 
this view. 

Davis says that the first six years school should empha- 
size chiefly the formal aspects The mission ele- 
mentary education “prepare for further school 
not knowledge itself, but supplying the tools the mind 
and attitudes and habits mind that will enable 
the individual later pursue knowledge and 

Superintendent Frank Bunker Berkeley, California, says: 
show that the masses are held school longer than 
through the fifth grade, and that the close the fifth grade 
they drop out very large numbers which means, educationally, 
that whatever taught the masses must given the 

“By terminating cycle work with the sixth year, unques- 
tionably the will hold such pupils school 
least one year longer, namely the end the sixth grade.” 

Something should said briefly concerning the curriculum 
this unique school. The first six years the course “uniform 
for all children and somewhat narrow its scope.” The studies 
emphasized are those “which the masses must have they get 
all.” “Whether not anything else gotten” the children 
learn “how read, how write, how use their own language, 
both orally and written form, how perform with facility and 
accuracy the simple operations arithmetic and accounting” 
and they also get these first six years use Superintendent 
Bunker’s own words again, “somewhat sympathetic 
edge their city, state and national government,” and addi- 
tion the pupils learn “the elementary things about sanitation 
and health conditions which everybody needs know, not only 
protect themselves individuals, but protect society well.” 
All this efficiently accomplished the six-year elementary 
school Berkeley. 


Oct., 1911. 
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the next section shall examine the 
Crry 
The 


divided into two periods three each. 


Berkelev 


High School curriculum, six years 
The 
troductory Junior high school comprises the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, while the Senior High School Proper 
made the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades.* 

examination the following program you may see what 
subjects are the Introductory Lower high school: 


COURSE STUDY—LOWER HIGH SCHOOL 
SEVENTH, EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADES 


*In the Upper Senior High School the only required studies are English 


SEVENTH EIGHTH GRADE NINTH GRADE 
Language, Composition Language, Composition 
and Spelling Spelling English 
Reading and Literature |Reading and Literature 
Geography and American History and (3) Work 
History through Citizenship Coast Problems 
Biography 
The Arithmetic |The Arithmetic the 
Arts 
Free Hand Drawing 
(1) Personal Hygiene (1) Community Hygiene 
Excursions Excursions 
(2) Chorus Chorus Chorus 

Select One Select One Two Select Two Three 
Extra English |Extra |General Mathematics 

Hand Drawing |General Science 
Manual Arts Arts 
Printing Arts |Manual Arts 

(5) Printing Arts 
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(The periods are forty minutes long. Five per week for 
year entitles the pupil one 

[1]. These courses are given the form talks and illus- 
trated lectures. special preparation for them required 
the pupils. 

principal arranges his school program that 
eighty minutes per week shall given music, the 
chorus. 

This course prescribed for all who not intend enter- 
ing the Upper High School optional for those who do. 

From time time Saturday trips are made under the 
leadership skilled scientists. All who can are expected 
go. 

[5]. The teachers the seventh and eighth grades MUST per- 
mit part each recitation period used for study purposes. 
During this time the teacher shows the pupils how study. 
Attention called the law which says: “No pupil under the 
age fifteen shall required home study.” 

Superintendent Bunker says that the children enter the In- 
troductory high school “at the beginning the period adol- 
escence, when nature they naturally crave opportunity 
dip into wide range subjects and activities, which Nature’s 
way insuring freedom choice determining occupation.” 

The work the seventh, eighth and ninth grades comprising 
the Introductory high school related “very closely life and 
far away possible from that which purely academic 
education. Much emphasis placed learning how study, 
and how use the library.” 

The work the Introductory High School arranged such 
way make more easy transition from the work the 
elementary grades the work the high school proper. 

Furthermore, Superintendent Bunker says: “The explanation 
for the break attendance between the ninth and tenth years, 
which experience shows heavy one under the usual group- 
ing grades, lies largely the fact that the pupil coming into 
the high school from the grades fails make proper adjustment. 
consequence begins fail his work, becomes dis- 
heartened and discouraged and quite before reaches the tenth 
grade, and worst all quits because has failed. Throwing 
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seventh, eighth and ninth grades together second grade 
work which shall have distinguished characteristics from that 
which precedes well from that which follows; arranging 
everything connected therewith make his work three-year 
transition period from the elementary school the upper high 
school, and yet shaping the work that unit itself which 
can terminated, necessary, the end the ninth year, will 
not only tend hold the pupil, who would otherwise drop out 
the end the eighth vear, year longer, but will very 
far toward insuring complete adjustment the conditions which 

prevail the upper high school. likewise offers the end 

the ninth year opportunity for the pupil check his own 

judgment and determine whether his circumstances well 
his tastes, are such justify him going for three years 
more secondary work. If, after making careful survey of. 
such matters, decides leave school, leaves conscious 

having succeeded rather than because had failed—causing 
very different reaction upon his character.” 

Then summing the actual results the two ex- 
perience Berkeley, Superintendent Bunker emphatically says: 
“The response—in lessening the mortality between the ninth 
and tenth grades through arranging our school work three 
doubt respecting the tendency.” 

But says: “Perhaps the consideration greatest signifi- 
eance which such plan school organization offers lies the 
opportunity which gives radically changing the nature and 
content the courses study.” 


ADVANTAGES THE BERKELEY PLAN. 


The six-year elementary school may completed 
pupils will ready enter the Introductory high school when 
they are about twelve thirteen years age. 

This age recognized distinguished psychologists the be- 
ginning adolescence. There are good reasons why the begin- 
ning adolescence should the beginning secondary edu- 

conceded most educators that young adoles- 
cents should taught more men teachers than they are under 
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the present regime. Since there are more male teachers the 
high schools, the pupils have opportunity come contact 
with masculine personalities, 

Dr. Hall says: positive that the vast majority 
boys and girls, perhaps nineteen out twenty, and often ninety- 
nine out hundred, leave school forever without ever having 
been for single day under the influence male teacher, would 
minimized, and when they reach the teens and their manhood 
begins bourgeon, they would not instantly think school 
“sissy” affair, thrown off. Ten years secondary edu- 
Europe essentially the hands men.” 

Second.—As the departmental plan exists practically all 
high schools the pupils the dawn adolescence will receive 
the benefit “daily contact with several personalities instead 
that all-day association with one teacher which often breeds 
abnormal 

Kilpatrick says that “the variety teachers, equipment, 
methods, and general conditions, the physical relief changing 
rooms, the continuity superior teaching, the greater educative 
freedom, all serve stimulate the child his best endeavor. 
Nothing more deadening child than listen the same 
voice, see the same surroundings, witness the same methods, and 
all within the narrow confines single room, and under the 
eye the same teacher. Children become weary from the eter- 
nal sameness.” 

Third.—It would give the pupils the advantage being taught 
teachers specially trained for the different branches, the gain 
coming from the better teaching that from the adaptation 
the teacher the work for which best fitted and for which 
has made special (N. A., 1908, 625). 

would mitigate the present abruptness the 
transition from the elementary schools, and check the loss 
pupils this critical period.” 

high school curriculum fully consistent 
with established principles psychology and pedagogy 
for the beginning adolescence means, according psy- 
chologists that new matter and methods must introduced. 

Some contend that could get the student well settled 
the high school course study even little before reaches the 
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adolescent period, should have better opportunity interest 
and inspire him the work the high school. 

This precisely the view held some the prominent 
tors and psychologists whom have already mentioned. One 
these authorities, Hall, regard this point contends 
that “we must take account the nature the 
heaval the dawn the teens, which marks the pubescent 
ferment, and which requires distinct change matter and 
method education.” period very rapid, not ful- 
minating, psychic expansion.” “The drill which they have 
been subjected before pubescence becomes irksome 
reach this crisis.” Problems, 546). 

And speaking the six year high school, says: “It would 
bring about the change external conditions which always ought 
mark the great change within, that takes place the dawn 
pubescent years, which our system now, instead stressing 
the world—savage and everywhere done, tends 
obliterate. Mankind throughout all its history has marked the 
faint dawn sexual maturity initiations, training new 
modes life, confirmation, befits the nature and needs 
this stage evolution. Children are now approaching maturity 
and are impressed very new and strong way the lives 
those older than themselves and adults, and just this asso- 
ciation and spur that the present system cuts off, for the boy 
the upper grammar grades has higher classmen admire and 
imitate. These two evils, namely, the obliteration pubescence 
and the elimination the influence those older, are very real 
and very grave evils our system which must remedied 
are work with and not against nature. 

tully says the same authority, speaking fur- 
ther the six year high school, “‘that the interests both com- 
munity and child demand some such extension downward and also 
that inevitable. course, would involve some additional 
expense bring boys twelve under more male teachers and 
larger appropriations, but needed, this change must come.” 


(Ibid, 648). 
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The six year secondary school course, arranged two three- 
year periods and placed complete curriculum, shown 


the following diagram 


Edueational Periods Schools 


Primary School 


Elementary 
Grammar School 
tory High School 
Secondary 


Senior High 
School Proper 


College Tech- 

nical School 
Higher Education 

Professional 

University Grad- 

uate School 


Hanus, The Modern School, 108. 
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Oral Instruction Modern Languages 


FIRST STEP TOWARD THE SOLUTION THE 
PROBLEM. 


article written Mr. James Geddes, Jr., and Mr. 
Louis Tesson, concerning oral instruction modern 
languages, and the League, which has its aim 
establishment this instruction the ele- 
mentary The publication this article 
has brought large number subscriptions, 
addressed, readers the review, the secre- 
tary the league, Mr. James Geddes, Jr., professor romance 
languages Boston University. This result, for which are 
very grateful “Education”, not all surprising; the 
natural manifestation the great interest, which the question 
oral instruction arouses among professors, and their desire 
unite order study greater advantage. More gratifying 
still, the belief that the interest will increase greatly upon an- 
nouncement the publication naturelle rationnelle 
pour apprendre meme temps parler correctement, lire 
écrire francais” (The natural and rational method learning, 
one time, speak correctly, read and write French.) 
published Ch. Amat, Paris, This then, the first step 
the league toward the solution the problem oral instruction 
modern languages. 

make this plan practical, think that oral instruction 
should adapted the conditions, whatever they are, which 
finds the majority schools. question then, observ- 
ing actual methods, and seeing how they meet these conditions. 
The more recent methods seem have lost their prestige, and, 
every case, they have this disadvantage, that they can hardly 
followed successfully except professors, whom the language 
taught the mother-tongue. Moreover, one can not think 
seriously oral instruction few fragments 
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conversation learned from the lips foreign professor. trial 
this has been made already. The time set apart for the study 
foreign languages the schools is, general, very limited. 


not sufficient enable student learn speak well from the 
lips foreign professor; moreover necessary learn 
write and read the language, not acquainted with 
its literature. The question oral instruction is, above all, 
question method, the invention method adapted the 
conditions instruction, method, which will make for the 
insufficiency the time devoted the lessons, and for the limited 
knowledge pronunciation the part the majority 
teachers. This method, means which professor will 
able teach the student read correctly, and speak foreign 
language, such degree, that the student will able, neces- 
sary, carry short conversation. time which the 
teacher may devote conversation very limited. neces- 
sary, therefore, that the text-book make for this disadvantage, 
that “talk” the student, that is, that give very faithfully 
the pronunciation each word and phrase, such way that 
the reader may learn speak just reading. the elementary 
classes, where the teacher retarded exercises translation, 
may employ the time most usefully giving the students 
texts with translations, which they will study such way 
able reply questions from the teacher. 

very easy give text-book the exact pronunciation 
languages like Italian and Spanish, which the orthography 
almost phonetic. few rules, and possibly few signs, 
are sufficient justice their peculiarities, and simplify 
them for the study the spoken language, making possible 
for the student learn speak reading. However, the 
case languages like English and French, the very irregularities 
their orthography make difficult learn speak them well, 
since the orthography does not indicate the pronunciation 
quately. Two methods, then, present themselves, ordinarily, the 
phonetic method, pure and simple, and notation the ortho- 
graphy means diacritic signs. 

The international phonetic system which the most wide- 
spread, has incontrovertible rights the consideration teachers 


language aims perform very useful role, simplifying the 
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study languages means universal alphabet. Moreover, 
aims give common notation the pronunciation these 
languages, the same time serve the organ the science 
phonetics. one can dispute its services the domain inter- 
national phonetics, and the higher studies. But does not this 
very perfection make too delicate and too complicated in- 
strument for the elementary study language, and for stu- 
dents who will perhaps learn other language than their own 
Why complicate their task needlessly, making them learn two 
alphabets when one will The international alphabet in- 
deed such character that long not used transcribe 
all languages, has the disadvantage being foreign the 
language Its notation pronunciation transposition 
strange looking symbols applied the sounds the language 
the usual writing means diacritic signs. the second 
method, that diacritic signs, each letter has the same well- 
known value all its transformations, that one passes from 
the phonetic notation the usual writing natural evolution. 
The notation the pronunciation and the usual writing are the 
two extremes long chain, which the inner iinks form the 
evolution from the first the last. for the notation the pro- 
nunciation diacritic signs, notation, such that may 
given the elementary schools teach young children read 
English, has the disadvantage complicating this study giving 
the child two things learn the same time, namely the sound 
(the pronunciation) words, and their orthography, which does 
not always regularly represent the sound. 

Our natural and rational method obviates these difficulties 
studying, first, the sound, and then the orthography, following 
out the desire, expressed frequently professors, having oral 
instruction the spoken language precede that the written 
language, thing which accordance with nature and reason. 

Oral instruction, especially when practised under difficult 
conditions, must make use all the means procurable. Reading 
and writing are not excluded, provided, course, that they are the 
reading and writing sounds, which must not confused with 
the deciphering and reproducing orthography, but which ought 
proceed toward this latter accomplishment natural 
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evolution possible. This first writing sounds, which one 
gives the child, being purely phonetic, ought vary little 
possible from the usual alphabet. That say, must repre- 
sent each the sounds, which compose language, sign bor- 
rowed from the usual alphabet, and having the same value, the 
value which has most commonly this alphabet. The di- 
graphs are represented their first signs are 
the ordinary signs punctuation placed such way that they 
are not confused with them. The whole combined secure the 
advantage being able have the sound symbols printed all 
presses provided with ordinary Roman characters, even without 
The following example French: “La lig 
de’l.ag viv.at d.a le’z e’kol 

adult, knowing how read his own language, short 
time learns phonetic writing this sort. given, this 
writing, well graduated exercises dialogue form with the trans- 
lation into his own language the opposite page, with explana- 
tions the grammar the spoken language, will soon have 
the satisfaction knowing how pronounce good number 
words, and short phrases, which his book gives clearly the pro- 
nunciation and meaning. word, begins speak, and 
what more, can continue learn speak himself, with- 
out teacher because, for the student who really desires learn, 
the book will take the place teacher. 

The true grammar, that the spoken language more im- 
portant than that the written language; and certain parts, 
particular, for example, the conjugation verbs, are learned bet- 
ter, orally, and with practice the writing sounds, than 
possible acquire them means the conventional orthography. 

Here, few words, the outline the oral course, which 
would take one two years the elementary school. The exer- 
cises conversation and grammar have been prepared under 
the titles “Conversational French for beginners and tourists” 
and French Grammar.” 

After this course, which essentially oral, the students would 
enter the secondary school with certain practical knowledge 
the spoken language, and its general grammar, and then 
would commence the study the written language—the ortho- 
graphy. passing from the writing sounds that 
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orthography abrupt transposition, the case today, 
the student will find himself position make the transition 
unconsciously, for the reason that our phonetic writing de- 
rived from the usual writing, and closely related it. There- 
fore, easy introduce into all the graphic variations 
the conventional orthography just they occur. over- 
coming the difficulties attacking them separately; and has, 
too, the great advantage marking the pronunciation. Take, 
for example, the same French phrase previously given and writ- 
ten according the sound, “La lig de’ viv.at 
d.a le’z e’kol now begin the evolution from this 
phonetically written phrase that its conventional ortho- 
graphy. first the student taught that the usual orthography 
employs many letters which are not pronounced. These letters 
will found italicised “La ligue de’s 
viv. antes d.ans le’z e’koles When the student thor- 
oughly understands this, will then taught, 
vals, with the aid texts numerous desirable, that the 
nasal sound “an” written also “en”, that the sonnd writ- 
ten also (,s), and the sound “ai” and forth. Finally, 
arrive the usual writing wherein also appears 
the same time the notation the pronunciation, the phonetic- 
orthographic transcription: “La ligue de’s 
langues vivantes dans le’s écoles Even this notation 
may simplified giving certain general rules orthography. 
then necessary mark only the exceptions. This evolution 
the conventional orthography, study the general prin- 
ciples writing. 

much for the pronunciation, important, especially the 
study certain languages, and for the usual writing, which is, 
above all, question practice. for translation, which plays 
great part the study languages, and which has its ardent 
defenders well its bitter enemies, are the opinion that 
not only useful but many cases unavoidable the be- 
ginning the study language. mean course “mental 
one points out door Englishman, the same 
time giving the name “porte”, makes difference whether 
the word “door” spoken not. The word “door” presents it- 
self immediately and irresistibly the mind the student, the 
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natural link between the foreign word “porte” English 
equivalent. Under the conditions such they exist here our 
midst, the most simple and the most practical way secure satis- 
factory results, give the text-book not only the meaning 
foreign words, but the meaning entire phrases. Translation, 
taught today with the help the vocabulary and dictionary, 
leave until later, when the students have acquired reading, 
and conversation good knowledge the foreign language and 
its vocabulary. the meantime the texts, which give them, 
have for their aim teach them the pronunciation, the meaning 
words, and the correct construction. can hardly doubted 
that much time wasted today the class room repeating 
few words attempt impress the pronunciation the 
minds the students. less time wasted making them 
translate texts, with almost the sole aim ascertaining whether 
they have learned the meaning the words looking them 
the vocabulary dictionary. The time wasted these ways 
may employed more usefully exercises conversation 
which possible for the teacher determine the replies 
made his questions whether the students have studied the texts 
with sufficient intelligence give replies adequately correct, both 
regards pronunciation and phraseology. 

One may see this summarized explanation, how the natural 
and rational method differs from the methods actual use. 
gives, one time, the teacher well the student, good 
pronunciation means form writing which proceeds natur- 
ally from phonetics orthography. gives, also, the meaning 
the foreign text, order that the student may absolutely sure 
the exact rendering, and may enabled attempt the class 
practical conversational exercises, this way the greater part 
the time the lesson may devoted oral instruction, lead- 
ing practical knowledge the spoken word, which asso- 
ciated closely with the study grammatical 

This method the result long years study the part 
professor French the New England College Languages, 
who has divided his time between journalism and teaching. 
large number pamphlets dealing with the subject French 
pronunciation and oral instruction, mark the stages his work. 
has also conducted long and vigorous campaign the French 
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magazines America order disseminate his ideas. The 
French government has just given him the title Officer the 
Academy, repay him for his work, and induce him con- 
tinue. has taught him the difficulty getting new 
ideas accepted, especially when scattered through dozens pamph- 
lets, instead being brought together single work, answering 
completely the demands the school program. For this reason 
has resolved emphasize the essentials his system for ac- 
quiring foreign language beginning with that part his method 
which easiest demonstrate—the utility the language pre- 
cisely pronounced, making its sounds the basis natural 
evolution its orthography. This nothing other than making 
test the principal instrument oral instruction, the spoken 
word, This first experiment limited French, but must 
obvious that the results obtained will have the same value for other 
languages. Therefore, one who interested the progress 
modern language instruction can remain indifferent it. The 
book, which used for this experiment, naturelle 
rationnelle pour apprendre meme temps parler correcte- 
Paris, 

Any one who has studied French the methods use, with- 
out being able pronounce well, will position state the 
advantage our method learning speak and read cor- 
rectly but the most prompt and decisive experiment will made 
upon the illiterate French. they who show best the advan- 
tage, which the method offers adults, being able study 
alone. All themselves, the illiterate learn the different forms 
the letters after the teacher has taught them how means 
novel presentation which appeals once the interest the 
learner. The different forms each letter are arranged 
column, the printed characters above, the written 
and small letters. the center picture, repre- 
senting object, whose name begins with the sound, which the 
letters accompanying the picture represent. For example, the pic- 
ture donkey gives the sound represented the dif- 
ferent forms the letters, which accompany this picture. 

Since phonetic writing regular and gives faithful represen- 
tation the word, soon teaches the student spell and read. 
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After the student knows the writing, according sound, can 
read the French word with the same confidence musician 
reads the notes piece music. Consequently, has the 
double advantage being able learn spell well reading 
this writing sounds, and, later, being able read the ortho- 
graphy speaking—with his The book, indeed, takes the 
place the teacher, and plays its part better, for always 
present, and never weary teaching. pronounces well, and 
the same time introduces the student the difficulties the 
orthography more natural and rational method than the 
teacher can the usual method. 

Another criticism these methods that children are not 
made write until they know how read. evident that the 
act making letter engraves the memory the form the 
letter, and the meaning which one attaches it. Why not profit 
this advantage when beginning study giving the children 
the written forms letters and making them write them? 
Nature and reason unite recommending this procedure, for 
children like imitate and make attempt drawing, and 
adults prefer written exercises, which they can alone, their 
leisure, rather than oral exercises directed teacher. 

easier begin elementary course writing. This 
not all question good penmanship, but simply impressing 
upon the minds the beginner the forms the letters, and the 
sounds which they represent, and, later on, teaching them 
combine letters form words and syllables; short, ques- 
tion teaching them read the sounds while writing them; and 
pencil will suffice for these exercises. 

teach, general way, writing before reading, rather, 
reading means writing, and particularly the writing and 
reading the sounds the French word, before the reading and 
writing its orthography teach good pronunciation, the 
rect construction, word, the general grammar the spoken 
language, before the special rules the written language, the 
orthography make the writing sounds the surest and easiest 
means opening way through the difficulties orthography 
evolution, slow desirable, and where the usual graphic 
spellings are incorporated one after another into the sound tran- 
scription, which serves the basis for the conventional spelling, 
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—this method, assuredly, which the opposite the tradi- 
tional method which has been followed for many generations, 

field-glass one sees objects very far away and indistinctly, 
because the glass held the wrong end and necessary 
that have done; and this reversing process dictated 
nature well reason, believe that this method may ap- 
proximately called, “the natural and rational method.” 

Whatever name given it, this method answers the needs 
France, and the needs the foreign country, the same time. 
permits learning read with great facility that there 
longer any excuse for the illiterate remain so. The indicating 
sounds writing them the practical means carrying out 
the instruction the natives the French colonies. Foreigners, 
themselves, will find the instrument oral instruction French, 


the writing the spoken sounds the language, which 


sure guide its pronunciation, and the evolution which leads 
the student, were, the hand, the knowledge ortho- 
graphy. have the deepest conviction that, this way, our 
method, making easy the elementary study French, will con- 
tribute greatly its propagation throughout the entire world. 

Monsieur Bascan, director Phonétique Fran- 
Rambouillet, France, has offered make experiment 
with the “natural and rational method” with illiterates, soldiers, 
and children. The importance the French government 
decreasing the number illiterates increasing the amount 
instruction the natives the colonies very generally recog- 
nized. Therefore, this experiment, Director Bascan, the 
“natural and rational method” upon French illiterates, soldiers 
and children, will watched the French government with keen 
interest. Likewise foreigners, whom the acquisition the 
spoken word has ever proven serious problem, will watch with 
less interest the progress the method the secondary schools, 
Its means first step the solution the problem 
oral instruction modern languages not only the elementary 
schools, but all along the line from the kindergarten the 
university. 
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Plea for More Normal Training 
the Colleges 


THIS day when many our young people 
college the duty the high school compli- 
cated and difficult one. The parents expect, and 
with reason, that their boys and girls shall well 
prepared for college the high school; the de- 
mand also made that the boy girl whose 
education ends with his high school di- 


shall suitably equipped enter the life 
business the home. can longer submit all our pupils 
the same training, concentrating our attention and our energies 
upon teaching well few esesntial subjects, but must scatter 
our efforts, must offer variety courses meet the various 
demands the pupils. must offer classical course, scien- 
general, and commercial course, and not only the 
larger high schools this specialization demanded, but the 
smaller schools well. The high school with membership 
hundred boys and girls and corps three four teachers, must 
offer wide diversity subjects the school with fifty teachers, 
and must prepare pupils enter college equal footing with 
those prepared the larger And that the stress 
being felt particularly the small high schools. Now that our 
whole school system being placed ruthlessly the 
lime-light, tremendous responsibility being placed upon the 
high school, and against much criticism being aimed. That 
some this criticism not unjust and that are, many 
our high schools, failing maintain the highest possible standard 
efficiency, dispute, for with the efforts 
over larger field, comes the necessity for better trained and more 
skillful teachers, order that our teaching being made more 
extensive shall not become the less intensive. Now true 
that our high schools are not maintaining the highest possible 
standard efficiency, where does the responsibility lie? Surely 
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every high school any standing accepts its teaching force, 
none but college graduates who come well recommended the 
college. Does not naturally follow that the responsibility rests 
with the And the college failing great many 
instances, furnish well equipped high school teachers, what 
the reason for this failure? high school teacher knows that 
the failure the part the college give normal training. 

What teacher will ever forget that first day, when she stood be- 
fore class expectant boys and girls who seemed say, 
here are, now what are you going with us?” And how 
does she know just what with them? The grade teacher has 
had two three years course training methods teaching, 
she has had actual experience practice school work, and she 
comes her first school prepared meet the task that confronts 
her. The college graduate, the contrary, has been spending 
years study, has been acquiring information, culture, mental 
power, etc., but what has she been taught about how teach? 
Perhaps she has taken some course pedagogy, but was all 
theoretical, far from being practical, that fails come her 
rescue she stands before the class and asks herself, “How 

Someone will say, “But she has had the advantage studying 
under excellent instructors college, why doesn’t she observe those 
methods and apply the first place, because college 
methods cannot applied successfully high schools; and the 
second place, because she has been occupied, during her college 
course preparing her lessons that she has had little time 
inclination observe the methods which were being used her 
education. The view-points teacher and pupil are diametri- 
cally opposite, and the college student prepares his her lessons 
from the student view-point. The college says its graduate, 
“You have been well taught, now and teach.” This 
ridiculous saying the utterly inexperienced cook, are 
accustomed eating good bread, now and make some.” order 
good cook, one needs instruction, then experience, and the 
the teacher, instruction should precede experience. 
present the young high school teacher must learn how teach 
through actual experience. She say she because referring 
particularly the high school assistants, most whom are 
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women) must try one method, then another, eliminating the ones 
that prove unsuccessful, and perfecting those that seem bring 
good results. After while she has learned, the training school 
experience, good teacher, but what the pupils upon 
whom she has been experimenting 

Every superintendent and every member school commit- 
tee realizes that the first year teacher’s career more 
value her than her classes, and that inexperienced 
teacher drug the market. She placed much the same 
position the young minister who couldn’t get pastorate be- 
cause wasn’t married, and couldn’t afford marry because 
had pastorate. year thousands embryo teachers 
are turned out the colleges, and after nerve-racking period 
spent visiting teachers’ agencies and school committees, most 
them find places small high schools. Then comes the period 
experimenting, hard both teacher and pupil, the end 
which period the teacher, she has made good, promoted 
better position, leaving the small high school the mercy 
another candidate for experience. And the teaching the 
schools, where the most versatile teachers are needed, left 
the hands the inexperienced and unprepared. 

large majority the graduates from our women’s colleges take 
teaching either life work temporary occupation 
during few years, and the duty the college see that its 
graduates are properly prepared for their future Peda- 
gogical courses practical nature should given lines 
similar those used normal schools, and there seems 
reason why practice school work could not arranged for seniors 
who are prospective teachers. would then seem wise the 
part the college require that all candidates for reeommenda- 
tion teachers should take these courses and withhold such 
recommendation from those who failed satisfactory work 
them. Such method would certainly great help the 
young teacher, would make more efficient work our high 
schools possible, and would save the colleges from the inconsistency 
furnishing highly recommended teachers for high school posi- 
tions, and then criticising the preparation given these same 
teachers the incoming college freshmen. 
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PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


CHAPTER 
What Life For 


know the universe itself 
road—as many roads— 
roads for travelling souls, 


ROAD! What different conceptions children have 
roads! The New England child thinks 

public way winding about among the hills 
side the brooks, now passing through the woods, 
now coming out the sunshine, now mounting 
slope where there magnificent view, and then 
pitching down the other side steep that little 
children almost slide off the seat. The charm 
New England road its variety, the hidden mystery beyond 
the next curve, and the constant touches beauty and picturesque- 
ness that make one want linger right here, stop and let the 
horse rest because rests one’s own soul, sit down log now 
and then and drink deeper draughts the elixir life, be- 
cause that elixir here, the road. But with all its charm 
which makes this uncertain and changing pathway joy itself, 
there the certainty that going somewhere, some town, 
some man’s farm, some definite goal which quite worth while, 
even only rough road the pasture, used once week for 
salting the cattle. 

Now there are other kinds roads. child the prairie states 
thinks section lines cutting through the landscape into exact 
mathematical squares, mile each way. knows his road 
straight, without curves, unless some happy chance 
necessary avoid draw” going around it. also usually 
treeless, unless must down into “the draw” for little way 
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unless some farmer has sacrificed his corn crop 
allow few cottonwoods box-elders planted the road- 
side. 

This kind road has its advantages. one thing, you 
can see all the surrounding country, acres upon acres rustling 
corn, miles upon miles waving wheat, beautiful sight is, for 
the west has beauty all its own, quite unexcelled any other. 
You can also see the sky and great thing see the sky, 
watch the shifting cloud effects, live the road the evening 
when the sun setting and later the twilight when the after- 
glow still tinging the clouds with exquisite colors, softer and 
more delicate than anything you could imagine. And there are 
trees there are the weeds, the common, despised roadside weeds, 
which become rarely beautiful the fall, beautiful their har- 
monies richest shades and their graceful bending the 
constant breeze, sturdy enough serve the birds resting places, 
those brilliant, dashing, rollicking birds the west, blue and red 
and yellow and green; and these alone are enough make you 
know that life worth living you travel the road, The boy 
tell you, too, exactly how far your next stopping place, 
one mile your right, two miles your left, then half mile 
your right again and you will there. And this neither 
young nor old can tell New England, even the truthful guide- 
posts being most deceiving. But you ask young westerner 
where your road going, that is, what ultimate spot sup- 
posed lead, looks you amazement—it simply goes on, 
for not the land divided regular section town 
happens located one those lines, then you will get 
the town following the line, and you wish the 
seat you must make the correct number right-angled 
triangles and you will arrive. But with all the mathematical 
exactness this mode travel there the uncertainty feel- 
ing that your road really road goes nowhere,—it simply goes. 

And “to know the universe itself road—as many 
roads for travelling know much this way. 
some life definite road and they seem know just where they 
are bound, and even though there are curves and steep hills and 
guide-posts may deceive, they are sure getting the desti- 
nation they start for they are that the sun rises and sets. But 
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others there the constant anxiety wondering they have 
taken the right section line, and made the necessary number 
angles. They dare not very much absorbed landscape 
sunset for fear missing the right But whichever the kind 
road the traveller finds himself on, wise who lives 
goes and knows the joy the road, for road has peculiar joys 
all its own and not simply means far-off and more 
less uncertain end. Especially are the uses road being dese- 
crated when considered solely highway over which hogs 
may carried the market and merchandise the home. 

What kind road wish child travel? may not 
able choose idea] way, for the child himself will have 
something say well the spot where born. But this 
much certain, not want him consider his road simply 
means getting over the ground the shortest time, oblivious 
landscape and sunset, the glory earth and 

for life, for living one travels the road and 
therefore not primarily for the sake industry nor for the 
sake income nor for social position not for the sake art, 
for art but the flower beautiful plant; not even for 
health, although should teach how secure it. For all 
these presuppose something more fundamental yet, and all people 
their sober thinking moments recognize that there sub- 
stratum reality for which all these things are but the prepara- 
tion. cultivate the appreciation the satisfying realities 
life the end education. Its ultimate aim and object noth- 
ing short life itself, life all its fulness, life was meant 
be. 

This very broad and all-inclusive definition and may seem 
vague and utterly idealistic the plain, everyday man. does 
not care have his head the clouds, above all his child must 
have his feet upon the ground, and say that wants his boy 
educated order that may draw higher salary his 
girl order that she may teacher better homekeeper, 
means much more him than say wants them educated for 
life. And when man has succeeded very well himself with- 
out much education, the world counts success, and 
tolerably happy, has hard time deciding just why his son 
should have any more education than had. cannot 
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see all until some friend points out him that the times are 
rapidly changing and his boy cannot begin where did because 
economic conditions from banking farming are absolutely 
ferent. And when comes the education his daughter, 
there need her helping out the family purse and 
wants her companionship home, does not see why she should 
get the college fever, and welcomes the argument that college life 
not good necessary for all poor, favors the 
shortest cut immediate salary piece out his own stipend 
which can hardly stretched cover the dresses and furbelows 
all his girls until they shall married. This the average 
man’s way reasoning. Life not road, adventure, but 
stopping place, where would like gather around him many 
material possessions possible. 

the mother takes things into her hands has nothing 
say, but mothers, average mothers, while longing and working for 
the happiness their children more than for aught else, cannot; 
see how their happiness especially furthered edu- 
cation. the boy wants education and thinks that will 
make him happy she will work for it, she will engineer family 
affairs until gets it, and with the daughter; but how often 
they not want overwhelmingly attested the fact that 
only six per cent. all our children graduate from the high 
school. Certainly our educational system now planned not 
for life, for the great majority lives are getting along 
without it. 

Possibly need readjust our conceptions what life for 
and have popular campaign among fathers and mothers and 
boys and girls—for they are imitators—if would our edu- 
cational system 

And our educational system success democratic land 
must not take its basis the standards any certain group 
people and impose them upon the rest. For democracy not 
set principles much state mind, that state mind 
being great desire see everyone have fair play, everyone have 
chance express himself, his true self, his own best way. 
means freedom and therefore not conformity. cannot mean 
that all come common level but common faith, great, 
powerful, generous faith each other. And such faith dis- 
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spiritual, that belief the life humanity, the 
possibilities the individual, that draws out the best him and 
makes him believe himself. This Christian faith. 

And this the difference between pagan and Christian 
system education, that the former sets absolute standards 
conformity, standards prescribed the few without consulting 
the many, fixing great gulf between the educated and the un- 
educated, the superior and the inferior, the upper classes and 
the lower classes, the people associate with and the people 
not. The latter does not mean license, nor lack standards, 
but openmindedness towards all and belief the sacredness 
originality found each means discarding the 
prerogative blame and assuming the privilege sympathy. 
Our present educational scheme largely pagan the one side 
and utilitarian the other; pagan because built classic lines 
with Greek and Roman and mediaeval models, just our re- 
ligion largely pagan, without our knowing it, presenting the 
accumulation its devious journey down the ages through pagan 
society, rather than the simple, generous faith men the 
Galilean Jesus. largely utilitarian because the insistent 
clamor modern industry which makes such din that even the 
classic quiet cloistered halls being disturbed the noise. 
are have truly democratic scheme education, shall 
not throw away the lofty and noble ideals life and scholarship 
have gained from our classical training nor shall provide 
chiefly for the six per cent. fortunate youth and let the 
ninety-four per cent. loose the great field industry track 
out their own road best they may, but shall provide for all 
ideals and all possibilities, 

This coming close the aim life. There Eastern 
fable man suspended over well, clinging desperately the 
branch tree. Over him glaring beast, beneath him 
the bottom the well fearful dragon, and black and white 
mice are steadily gnawing away his branch. Now this fable 
represents the state mind which takes possession many men 
and women our own so-called land freedom, state fear. 


‘The well the future and the fearful dragon Industry 


opening wide its cruel jaws. the past, lack ade- 
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with desperation his little twig temporary employment know- 
ing that even that will gnawed off soon old age creeping on. 
Worry spells out life’s meaning for him which diluted, drib- 
bling fear, long-drawn out.” This far removed from that peace 
mind necessary for one’s best, far removed from faith one’s 
self and one’s possibilities, say nothing faith one’s brother. 
this all there life year and year out, wonder the 
light goes out the eye and men “feel their souls withering within 
them.” Life then truly riddle. 

But there great healthy protest that this not what life 
for. The philosophers who are leading the vanguard thought 
are telling that humanity whole, society unit, with all 
its various creative energy and its inheritance the past, stead- 
ily progressing, boring its way like auger into the future, 
other words making its own future.* The industrial trend, the 
trend, the educational trend, the religious trend, are but 
the expression humanity whole that primal creative 
energy which cannot quiescent. That humanity itself 
one great organism binding one body its various living 
parts from head feet, and all moving together make the 
There stand-still, there constant motion, constant 
progress somewhere, just the physical body changes even 
sleep and carries our physical organism onward from stage 
stage development. The very nature this creative energy 
motion, activity. primal force, not itself created, 
but constantly creating the new. may regulated, may 
perverted, may caused turn the right hand the left, 
but somewhere going, never resting, never stationary. 
any time man thinks has found place repose, secure 
retreat where life will not change, simply harboring de- 
lusion, Even changeless China awakes from her sleep not the 
same when she abandoned herself the worship the past. 
Something has been going on. The creative energy has been 
work, 

Here great room for the imagination. Humanity the 
road somewhere. Life, life, throbbing life, seems encased 
the most material things. Touch the world anywhere and you 


Compare Simon Patten, The Social Basis Religion Bergson, Creative Ev- 
The Meaning Life. 
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touch life, nay, beyond this little world the great cosmos seems 
enclose cosmic consciousness which moving some great 
end. What that end? Who knows? This the great mys- 
tery, the great adventure. 


the bugler morn shall wind his horn, 

And wake the wild be, 

Shall open our eyes the selfsame skies 

And stare the selfsame sea 

new, new day! though you bring stay 

the strain the sameness grim, 

You are new, new, new—new through and through 
And strange lawless dream.” 


Now this philosophy life right, puts new enthusiasm 
into us. are not mere cogs wheel. are not working 
out destiny already fixed. are making our own destiny, 
are creators, originators, because may regulate this primal 
energy bearing onward over life’s sea. Neither may the foot 
say the hand, “What have with thee?” are bound 
together and must consult each other. This not new phil- 
osophy. the restatement old idea, but restatement 
much needed just now, because industrially are danger 
becoming machines, economically have taken for granted 
that things are they are divine fiat, educationally have 
worshipped the shrine past ideals, and religiously have 
lost that powerful dynamic, that enthusiasm, being consciously 
workers together with God, which caused the early Christian cen- 
turies teem with vital energy. may never back the 
old; try hold fast without change crumbles our 
hands. But may the new, new economic situation, 
new outlook for the common man, new freedom for women, 
new educational ideal, new spiritual vision, new race, God’s 
finest product yet be. And are have part it! 

this kind faith which will revive our wasted courage 
and set tired hearts throbbing with new life, which will stop the 
copious cursing the undertrod, which will relieve the bitter re- 
sentment the cynic, which will spur undertake prodigi- 
ous tasks, and control the fever our impatience. this 
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spirit democracy which does not level down common 
plane, but draws each individual his highest power. 

true that the latent capacity the individual has hardly 
been discovered, that there reserve upon reserve draw upon, 
that might surprise ourselves more often than rising 
the then here the chance education, make 
appeal those hidden reserves which shall draw them forth 
irresistible magnetisin. 

are told that “our present system education wrecked 
foggy But truly democratic faith human possibilities 
when becomes universal, will the sun clear the fog. Life 
for service, such service, and education must the training 
for efficient service. And true, some believe, that the 
beautiful efforts for social service thus far embodied such 
movement the social settlement are not permanent form, but 
are simply initiating greater movement still; that these move- 
ments are already changing and passing over much their activ- 
ity and many their ideas other agencies,—then here the 
great chance for education, for education the expression the 
national belief democracy, institution provided for the peo- 
ple the people. And the beautiful lesson which has been learned 
already the few, that the handicapped and the stranded are 
delivered from their trammels only brotherly belief their 
possibilities, this lesson will become the possession the many. 

Here then those fired with the divine passion 
service—the same kind call which aroused Saint Francis 
and Elizabeth Hungary days old, and which has 
aroused the rare spirits England and America during the last 
fiftv vears consecrate their energies more solution 
our social problems. the school teacher who gets 
his living the profession, the board member who serves with- 
out pay, the parent whose child the center interest, the 
citizen who votes once year the polls. practical, plain 
appeal prove what may with life. 
which will make eall Hail! our fellowman whoever is, 
for “there destiny that makes And this that 


*See Willims James The Energies Men. 
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Collateral Work Connection with the Study 
American Literature Preparatory 


Schools and Reading Clubs 


II. SECOND PERIOD AMERICAN LITERATURE—The 
Period the Revolution, 


Study the Period (Use any good text book). 
Subjects for Special Research. 
Biographical Sketches. 
(1). Benjamin Franklin. 
(2). Philip Freneau. 
(3). Thomas Paine. 
(4). Charles Brockden Browne. 
Miscellaneous Subjects Suggested the Study the Period. 
(1). Chief Subjects Thought and Discussion this Era: 
Consequent Character the Literature. 
2). Value the Literary Output the History Literature. 
(3). “Hail “Star Spangled Banner”: Their History 
and Value. 


“Autobiography”; Its History and Character. 

(5). Critical Review Franklin’s “Autobiography.” 

(6). Place Literature Franklin’s “Autobiography.” 

Political Influence. 

(8). Franklin Utilitarian. 

(9). Jonathan Edwards: His Theology. 

(10). Jonathan Edward’s Influence his Era. 

(11). “The Great Awakening.” 

(12). Puritanism New England: Its Effect upon the Intel- 
lectual Development New England. 

(13). Influence Thomas Paine the Thought the Age. 

(14). Literature New England Contrasted with the Litera- 


ture Outside New England. the period under dis- 
cussion). 

(15). Literary Value Washington’s “Addresses”. 

(16). Political Literature the Colonies: The Great Names 
Connected with it. 

(17). The Orators the Revolutionary Period. 

(18). The First American Novelist. 

(19). The Drama America. 

(20). Almanacs: Review “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

(21). The Newspapers the Period: The Federalist. 
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(22). Satire: The Satires the Revolutionary Period. 

(23). The Revolution Poetry and Fiction. 

(24). Corresponding Period English Literature. 

(25). Social Conditions During the Revolutionary Period. 
Reference Books. 

Moses Coit Tyler, Literary History the American Revolution. 

Donald Mitchell, American Lands and Letters. 

James Parton, Biography Benjamin 

.D. Addison, The Clergy American Life and Letters. 

Clarence Stedman, American Anthology: Philip Freneau. 
John Bigelow, Biography Franklin. 

Books for and Study Connection with the Study 
the Revolutionary Period. 

Philip Freneau’s Springs”, “The Wild Honey- 
suckle”, “The Indian Burying (From Sted- 
man’s American Anthology). 

Franklin’s “Autobiography.” 

Paul Leicester Ford’s “The Many-Sided Franklin.” 
Winston Churchill’s “Richard Carvel.” 

Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne.” 

Patrick Henry’s “Liberty Death” Speech. 
Washington’s “Farewell Address.” 

James Fenimore Cooper’s “Spy.” 

“The Declaration Independence.” 

Lamb’s “Essays Elia: Quakers’ Meeting.” 

Note—The books and articles chosen for reading and study are 
those which may procured easily any instructor, matter what 
the library facilities may be. 

For the Note Book. 
Names Edwards, The Federalist, Poor 
Richard, John Woolman, Mercy Warren, Phillis Wheatley, 
Patrick Henry, James Otis, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, Timothy Dwight, Joseph Hopkinson, Francis 
Scott Key, “Charlotte “Columbia, Columbia, 
glory Battle the Kegs, “Hasty Pudding”, Lind- 

ley Murray. 

Passages from the Literature the Period. 

From “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

(a). Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets, put out the kitchen 
fire. 

(b). that goes a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing. 

(c). leak will sink great ship. 

(d). Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 

(e). Buy what thou hast need of, and ere long thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries. 
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(2). From the Statesmen the Period. 


(a). hold these truths self-evident: that all men are 
created that they are endowed their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit happiness. 

(b). The native brilliancy the diamond needs not the 
polish art; the conspicuous features preeminent 
merit need not the coloring pencil imagination, nor the 
florid decorations rhetoric. 

(c). know not what course others may take; but for me, 
give liberty, give death! 

(d). all the dispositions and habits which lead political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. vain would that man claim the tribute pa- 
triotism, who should labor subvert these great pillars 
human happiness, these firmest props the duties 
men and citizens. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1). Position Jonathan Edwards among American Philoso- 
phers. 

2). “The Autobiography the only American book the 
eighteenth century that lives today.” 

3). “Franklin’s great defect was lack spirituality.” 

4). “Franklin’s genius ranks him with the Galileos and New- 
tons the Old World.” 

5). The Gospel Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

6). Washington’s “Rules Conduct.” 

Jefferson’s “Decalogue.” 

8). “The ecclesiastical literature Puritanism, abundant 

was, produced but one work power.” 
The Southern Historians. 
0). Franklin bears the title “The First American.” Why? 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Why not make effort give touch real refinement those 
uncouth girls and rough boys yours? Probably the thought 
instantly arises, with the asking the question, “Oh, the Editor 
could only see them and know them would never think making 
such suggestion!” But the worker granite marble tackles the 
rough block stone and chips and saws and rubs and polishes, and lo! 
the beautiful statue Venus the bust Socrates Lincoln 
emerges. The housewife not discouraged the tarnished surface 
her silver ware. She knows that good metal lies beneath the dull 
exterior. And from the mire the “bog springs the beauty and the 
fragrance the pond lily. 

Persistent effort cultivate the taste young people sure 
rewarded with results certain that the falling the rain 
drops April will cause the green grass and spring flowers 
awaken and clothe the earth with beauty. can taught. 
Beauty can made appear the dullest mind more desirable 
than ugliness. The child who privileged attend our public 
schools for shorter longer time should out with truer eye 
for color, keener ear for harmony sound, deeper conception 
the rhythm nature, stronger preference for order and method 
his environment and his own conduct, more profound respect for 
the laws the universe and human society. are earnest, 
faithful, red-blooded teachers who realize this and are measuring 
the great responsibilities their office. There are others who are 
going through the motions and drawing their salaries. indeed 
great task become great teacher. Indeed may well ask, “Who 
sufficient for these things”? worth something face the mat- 
ter and make the effort. little, day day, chip away the 
uncouthness and smoothe down the roughness and bring out the in- 
telligence, the harmonious lines, the rhythm and beauty that 
slumbers unpromising material that chances have been 
dumped your class room. fascinating work. And and 
by, least some instances, your reward will altogether 
proportion vour effort matter how strenuous the latter may be. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, always alert the 
best educational methods, offering through its Department 
nomics series one hour courses selected fields economic enter- 
prise. The co-operation experts each field secured and the 
students are thus enabled secure accurate knowledge present 
methods well the general theory, history and principles the 
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subject under consideration. The official announcement states the 
objects view follows: 

“It desired that these courses may furnish, within reasonable 
compass, the knowledge about important fields human endeavor 
that would people culture: that the subjects pre- 
sented may value widening students’ range choice de- 
termining their future careers: and that their minds may brought 
such state cultivation that they can speedily begin produce 
creditable results businesses into which they may eventually go. 
hoped, also, that the university may establish another point con- 
tact with the community and increase its usefulness offering addi- 
tional important educational opportunities persons present not 
within its ‘range influence’.” 

The first course the series will life insurance. 

The special lectures for the course include the following: 

“The History and Theory Life Insurance.” Mr. William Fred- 
erick Dix, Secretary the Mutual Life Insurance Company. “Actu- 
arial Methods and Policy Contracts.” Mr. Rhodes, Vice-Presi- 
dent the Mutual Benefit Insurance Company. “The Selection 
Lives—Medical, Moral and Sub-Standard.” Dr. Franklin Wells, 
Senior Medical Director the Equitable Life. “The Work and 
Problems the Executive Department.” Mr. George Ide, Presi- 
dent the Home Life Insurance Company. “The Field and the 
Agent.” Mr. Lincoln Passmore, Vice-President the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. “Life Insurance Protec- 
tion and Investment.” Mr. Clark, President the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company. Uses Life Insur- 
ance.” Mr. Courtney Barber, General Agent, The Equitable Life. 
“Essential Principles Life Insurance”. Mr. Jackson, Liter- 
ary Bureau the Mutual Life Insurance Company. “The Adaptation 
Different Styles Policies the Needs the Insured.” Mr. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, President the Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany. “Life Insurance Investments.” Mr. Holcombe, Presi- 
dent the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. “Legal and 
Legislative Aspects Life Insurance.” .William McClench, 
President, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
ance for the Wage Earners.” Mr. Frederick Hoffman, Statistician, 
The Prudential Insurance Company. 


Messrs. Ginn and Comnany call attention the value original 
idea Mr. Lewis Allen the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School, 
who once teacher chemistry the said school and chemist 
the Board Health the town Westfield. Mr. Allen’s idea 
educate his pupils “that they will know the difference between good 
and bad foods. The strawberry jam apple sauce, coal tar and 
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clover seed, the candy with the liberal treatment injurious dye, 
and the canned peas which have been colored with copper are all 
brought into his laboratory and analyzed his students. Good 
food products, too, are brought into the class and investigated, and 
these find their place the approved list, while the former are 
placed the ‘chamber horrors’ and are thereafter shunned the 
well-instructed families The Westfield Board 
Health now publishes pamphlet with long list approved foods. 
And there are indications that many other schools various parts 
the country will carry out the same idea for the value the method 
the students themselves and the public. 


call our readers’ attention the exceedingly valuable work 
The Division Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metropoli- 
tan Tower, New York, well known, this purely scien- 
and benevolent organization for research work and the improve- 
ment methods for the uplift humanity and the profit the 
community. Pamphlet 124, just issued, devoted Com- 

parative Study Public School Systems the Forty-eight States.” 
pamphlet has been prepared aid legislators, 
and others who are interested educational affairs getting the 
salient facts relating school conditions the United States. The 
data have been secured from official sources and are thoroughly re- 
liable. Many diagrams and tables are given which are highly inter- 
esting and illuminating. Here are some the subjects discussed 

“Children School and “Half Billion Year for Schools” 
School “Expenditure per Child School 
“Days Schooling per Year” Attendance Legis- 
lation” “Daily Cost per Child Attending” “Text Book Legislation” 
“Medical Inspection Legislation” “School Mortality and Survival” 
“Workers and Wages”; and many other topics. The document may 
obtained cents the address given the beginning this 
paragraph. Nearly ten thousand copies have already been circulated. 


press Dental Nurse Bill being presented before 
the Legislature Masachusetts which much importance 
have enlisted the active support the Commissioner Education 
and many the leading superintendents schools the Common- 
wealth. The bill provides for the licensing registered nurses who 
employed schools and institutions clean the teeth 
pupils and directions for all their work being given 
registered dentist. The bill, enacted, will enable provide 
for the regular and thorough prophylactic treatment children’s 
teeth, which essential the prevention decay, and will also 
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enable the schools greatly extend the work medical inspection 
the teeth the pupils minimum cost, thus preventing large 
amount needless suffering and ultimate expense. claimed 
the highest authorities that dental decay and disease may reduced 
the monthly cleansing the teeth. would take one-half 
the dentist’s working time give this treatment one hundred 
patients monthly, and work which can successfully done with- 
out extended training and should therefore delegated nurses, 
leaving the highly trained dentist free give himself the repair 
and constructive work his profession. 

trust that this important measure will enacted. under- 
stand that similar bill was passed Connecticut 1907 and has 
worked out admirably. 


Beyond the Dust the School Room 


The good miller must spend most his time the dust his 
shaking hopper and grinding wheel, but rejoices watching the 
golden grain grinding and seeing, often reality and con- 
stantly imagination, the product his labors going forth its 
bright bags and barrels for the well- being 

teachers must spend much our time amid the discomforting 
exactions and annoyances our school life, but too can rejoice 
supremely really opening our eyes the golden grain humanity 
intrusted our care, and seeing our grand living 
ing forth life’s tasks and opportunities with mental strength in- 
creased, hopes enlarged, ambition deepened and imagination fired for 
higher and nobler achievement. Thus and thus only can feel the 
real joy that should ours. 
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Foreign Notes 


most interesting feature the general movement for rural uplift 
which extending throughout Europe and indeed throughout the 
world. These industries exist all countries, but trade and con- 
centrated manufactures increase they fall into decay; the present 
efforts aim revive the industries, put them upon commercial basis, 
and insure the humble workers adequate returns for their industry. 

striking example such effort afforded the revival home 
lace work Ireland, which due the efforts Lady Aberdeen. 
This philanthropic leader not only formed classes young women 
and supplied patterns, materials, and teachers, but with her co-workers 
familiarized herself with the home life the young peasant girls and 
gradually interested them the idea sanitary and well-ordered 
homes. The work has grown far the original circle and 
parts the country now promoted the government. 

similar revival art-metal industries, was brought about some 
years ago Five-mile town through the efforts another woman, 
Mrs. Montgomery Blessingbourne. experiment began 
embroidery classes which were successful that she resolved under- 
take work suitable for boys and men. For this purpose she took 
course instruction brass and copper work under teacher pro- 
vided the Home Arts and Industries Association, and for some 
time was the only teacher the newly established art metal-work class 
Five miletown. This enterprise has also had large development 
and now partly maintained government. 

the movement for rural improvement at- 
tention given the preservation the home industries which have 
descended from ancient times and have imparted special character 
the annual fairs held many districts the Empire. variety 
and extent these industries are quite remarkable. Whole villages are 
busy making wooden toys, spocls, bobbins, dishes and kitchen utensils. 
others, hand spinning and weaving prevail. 
craft practised the women all classes, the Russian being 
distinguished artistic originality and fine texture. government 
fostering these industries and co-operative associations are encour- 
aged means both promoting the work, and marketing the 

British administration India seems just awaking the fact 
that the native arts and architecture may made the instrument for 
development far greater than possible smattering Western 
knowledge. This idea maintained with passionate enthusiasm 
Major Keith who went out India some forty years ago 
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officer but whose ardent archaeological tastes and especially 
his love the lithic records and monuments the civilization 
India, soon led him exchange his place the army for the more 
congenial work the Assistant Curator Indian Monuments. 

recent discussion the subject Major Keith says “In country 
composed many different tribes, families and communities, 
think the proper way revive Indian art not much through 
Delhi giving helping hand village and local 
industries, while making the co-operation Native States something 
more than name.” 

The industrial training which going the Philippines under 
American auspices based directly upon the native arts, such straw 
plaiting, weaving, and embroidery; the same principle has been car- 
ried out the United States Berea College, schools maintained 
the Vanderbilt estates North Carolina, and other similar insti- 
tutions. 

view the general interest the subject the English Board 
Education has recently published pamphlet the peasant industries 
Germany, promoted State and State-aided schools. 

These include schools for woodwork, basket-weaving, embroidery, 
lace, ceramics, and glass Bavaria; for weaving and white embroid- 
ery Wurtemberg; for lace and for small iron and steel 
ware 

The effect this industrial training upon the characters and lives 
the pupils significant. The vicar Schonsee, Bavaria, who has 
been active promoting the revival pillow lace work, places high 
estimate upon the effects checking truancy, awakening feeling for 
artistic form, punctuality, love order, carefulness, and 
attention, and supplying the inestimable blessing providing early 
insight into the meaning regular work, and definite profession 
life. 

The fear that the standard the elementary school would fall 
the children worked extra hours has been dissipated. Examination 
results show that the girls working the lace school hold their own 
with those who not, with those who only work intermittently 
they also compare favorably with the results from the boys’ classes. 

this connection interest attaches the handwork diploma insti- 
tuted the Training Colleges (Normal Schools), Scotland. 
special course training has been arranged for students entering for 
this diploma, which intended qualify teacher carry edu- 
cational handwork from the infant stage upwards, and, the case 
women who specialize, for all forms infant and junior handwork. 
The scheme study now definitely arranged, and the 
Department, includes methods and practice, and drawing, 450 hours; 
education, hours; hygiene, hours; physical science and me- 
chanics, hours; nature study, hours; English, hours; math- 
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ematics and applied mathematics, total 810 hours, 
exemption the extent thirty hours being allowed only excep- 
tional cases. Vacation courses have been arranged enable teachers 
already the service qualify for the diploma. 


March 


Oft the greening spring, 

the brown woods, where many wild birds sing 
Among the junipers and birch boughs dead, 
Where brambles their arms fling 


Lit the red rose-hips, 

love break the outworn flower-tips 

Whose empty seed-pods lean the brook, sped 
Between the pebbles’ lips. 


love the waters’ sound— 

The liquid chorus where the froth-drops bound, 
The rushing bass-notes farther down the stream,— 
Songs the quickening ground 


Songs the sky, whose haze 

newer summer days— 

Days like the past, shorn some cherished dream, 
Whose blue lights turned grays? 


Look! yon verdure grown 

Jack-in-the-pulpit’s mottled spathe 

The Hand that shaped the Greek vase not dead. 
newer light the newer years are sped; 

New fountain-heads supply the singing stream— 
Still with new hope nurse the oldtime dream, 
Spring still bestows her own. 


Cary 
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Book Notices 


OPERA STORIES. ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO OPERAS; 


ALSO PORTRAITS LEADING SINGERS. Complied Henry 
Mason and published the author 188 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


Price Cents. 


This useful volume for all who love high class music and who follow 
the presentation such upon the stage. enables the reader get 
the entire story each the leading Operas condensed form. 
present the stories the Operas thus, lucid style, without omit- 
ting any essential features, easy task. The author has accomplished 
successfully and the book will promote patronage the performances 
and intelligent appreciation them. Students music everywhere will 
find this helpful and convenient manual. 


THE TEACHER. Florence Milner. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Chicago. Price $1.25 

wish every teacher the world would read this book. Many 
readers Education will recall the author’s illuminating and helpful 
stories published few years ago Education, “Where Seasons 
Justice,” “Fanny Stone, Pedogogical “The Sandwich Islanders” 
etc. These stories reveal insight into the teacher’s problems and 
sympathy with teacher, pupil, parents school authorities 
that rarely found. Because pleasant and helpful really 
understood, all teachers will enjoy this book. They will inevitably say 
themselves many times they read its chapters “Oh, know just 
what she means! have had exactly that experience myself.” And often 
the reader will add “Oh, how wish had had the advice such wise 
counsellor suggest such beautiful solution that problem 
which gave much trouble and cost many sleepless 

Teachers who wish gain broad view their profession, 
understand its principles, its opportunities, and the conditions upon which 
depends the attainment large success, should own and frequently 
consult Mrs. Milner’s charming book. 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS. Mary Laselle and Katherine Wiley, 
Instructors the Technical High School, Newton, Mass., with intro- 
duction Meyer Bloomfield, Director the Vocational Bureau Boston. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price cents. 

The object this book give information about the various 
occupations that are open women, and directions how qualify for 
secure positions which with self respect and happiness they can 
earn their own living. There are chapters salesmanship, stenography, 
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cooking, teaching, nursing, library work and many other 
The girl who stays home, and the country girl are given wise counsel 
how get the most into and out life. Examples are cited 
famous women workers. The book presents fresh facts and information 
about present day conditions and will boon many inquiring 
young women who are looking forward the taking for the first 
time self-supporting duties, who wish improve their present op- 
portunities. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited 
George Aiton, State Inspector High Schools for 
trated with four half tones, and line drawings Homer Colby. 
Cloth, 314 pages. Price Cents. Rand McNally Company, Chicago 
and New York. 

The Autobiography Franklin both vivid historical document and 
revelation the most brilliant and versatile character American 
history. The rise the printer’s apprentice the most honored place 
among the statesmen his time, his devotion the cause American 
liberty, his inventive skill, and the homely wisdom “Poor Richard” 
have thrilled and delighted readers for generations. But above all, the 
merit the Autobiography the account how, boy, Franklin 
laid the foundation bis later successes persistent self-discipline, mar- 
velous direction purpose, and unceasing application duty. 

The illustrations are unique. brief conclusion summing that part 
Franklin’s life which not recorded the Autobiography has been 
added the editor, George Aiton. Several pages the “Sayings 
Poor Richard” and chronology supplement the usual notes and sugges- 
tions that are recognized the particularly valuable features this 
series readers. 


HISTORY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Samuel Chester Parker, 
Dean the College Education, The University Chicago. Ginn and 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

The “History Modern Elementary Education” continuous, con- 
nected narrative institutional development. designed give the 
educational student insight, based upon historical understanding, into 
the problems the elementary school. The period covered extends from 
the present time. 

Emphasis laid relatively few movements, institutions and individ- 


help the student appreciate the reality the historical development. 
Changes educational theory are traced connection with social 
changes, and developments actual school practice are correlated with 
both. Among the topics are the growth English cities and 
town life New England, the development natural science, religious 
toleration, national governments, and democracy. School practice 
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changes the curricula and methods school systems especially 
emphasized. About two thirds the book devoted changes ele- 
the first city elementary vernacular schools the Middle Ages down 
mentary education since the publication Rousseau’s 1762. 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS EUROPE. Wilbur Gordy. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Gordy who was formerly superintendent schools, Springfield, Mass., 
well-known educator, and ready, vigorous writer historical and ed- 
ucational themes. this book, which intensely interesting, helps the 
reader “to understand the spirit and purpose the Greeks, the Romans 
and other peoples, who have done something make our civilization what 
is.” rapid but admirable survey and will make all realize 
that are the heirs the ages, and the work innumerable men 
who wrought mightily and helped the progress the world. Many 
these the Middle Ages have seldom received the credit they deserved. 
The book fully and richly illustrated. Each chapter summed 
“Things Remember,” and very useful notes “To the Pupil.” One who 
reads this intelligently, will read many useful books history. 


APPLIED PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Hawkins. 
New Yory. Longmans, Green Co. 


The author this book, who the head the Department Science 
technical high school Cleveland, considers physics live subject. 
And this little book 199 pages sets out make such for every 
one who will study what here written. believes brief text for 
all which the pupil will held responsible, “and 
esting local applications supplied both 
pupils.” Here are nine interesting chapters machines, dynamics, sound, 
light, heat, etc., closing with very valuable one magnetism and elec- 
tricity. up-to-date book and full choice illustrations. One must 
dull indeed who does not find Applied Physics interesting under the 
leadership Mr. Hawkins. 


CIVICS SIMPLE LESSONS FOR FOREIGNERS. Anna Plass. 
Boston. Heath Co. 


Here admirable little book, packed full just those things which 
foreigners coming into this country will wish know. practical 
teacher, who realizes that the immigrants pouring upon want 
learn about our government and the principles that underlie it. easy 
stages she succeeds imparting large amount information con- 
cerning the whole machinery government city, state and nation and 
the reasons therefor. This book will help make good citizens. Teach- 
ers and writers like Miss Plass, are doing untold good. The book well 
illustrated and the last pages are devoted vocabulary translated 
into eight languages. 
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Books Acknowledged for Review Education 


MASTERPIECES THE ENGLISH DRAMA. William Congreve. With 
introduction William Archer, editor Farquar’s Plays, ete. American 
Book Company, New York. Price, cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Book Two. Stratton Brooks, presi- 
dent the University Oklahoma, formerly Superintendent Schools, 
Boston, Mass. American Book Company. Price, $1.00. 

VALIANT WOMAN. contribution the Educational Problem. 
Thomas Crowell Company. New York. Price, $1.25 net. 


MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. Thornton Burgess. Little, 
Brown Company, Boston, Mass. Price, cents, net. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORY STORY-BOOK. Albert Blaindell and 
Francis Ball. Little, Brown Company, Boston, Mass. Price, cents, 
net. 

HELPING SCHOOL CHILDREN. Elsa Denison, the Bureau 
Municipal Research. Harper Brothers, New York, Price, $1.40, 
net. 

TWO YEARS’ COURSE ENGLISH Charles Lane 
Hanson. Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. Ginn Company, 
New York, Price, cents. 

LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Pasha,” “Achilles,” 
“The Argonautic Expedition,” and “The Labors Hercules,” “David Liv- 
ingston,” “General (‘Chinese’) Gordon,” “Ulysses Ithaca.” Translated 
from the German Freidrich Becker, George Upton. 
McClurg Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, cents each, net. 

NORSE TALES RETOLD. For little children and others who care 
read them. Ritza Freeman and Ruth Davis. MeClurg Co. 

THE STUDENTS HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY THE HOLY LAND. 
Williar Walter Smith, B., M., The Sunday School Times 
Company. 

POEMS AND STORIES. Bret Harte. Selected and edited for Schools 
and Colleges with introduction. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA. Webster Wells, and Walter Hart, 

Bureau American Ethnology, Bulletin 52. EARLY MAN SOUTH 
AMERICA. Ales Hrdlicka, curator the Division Physical Anthro- 
pology National Museum. Washington Government Printing Office. 

THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. Complete forty volumes. Edi- 
ted with notes, introduction, glossary, lists various readings, and 
selected criticism. Charlotte Porter, editor the “Cumberwell 
Browning.” Thomas Crowell Co., New York. Price, $30.00 (cloth 
edition). Price, $40.00 (leather edition). Price, cents each (cloth). 
Price, $1.00 each (leather). 
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OUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH HOME AND SCHOOL. report 
conference diet and hygiene public, secondary and private 
schools held the Guild Hall, London, May 13, 1912. With dietaries, press 
references, correspondence and other additional matter. Edited 
Charles Hecht, A., National Food Reform Association, 178 St. 
Stephens House, Westminster, 1912. 


HEALTH HOME AND TOWN. Bertha Millard Brown, 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Caroline Gerrish, 
head Department English, Girls’ Latin School, Boston, and Marga- 
ret Cunningham, Department English, Dorchester High School. 
Heath Company, New York. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. Walter Gunnison, Ph. principal 
Erasmus High School, and Walter Harley, instructor Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High School. With selections from the letters, Senec- 
tute, and Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae. Silver, Berdett and Company. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES. (Volume 2). year book college 
debating, with records questions and decisions, specimen speeches and 
bibliographies. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Brown, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Hamilton, Pennsylvania State, Swarthmore, Colgate, Ottawa, Missouri, 
Ohio, Wesleyan, Kansas, Oklahoma, Michigan, Northwestern, and many 
others. Edited Egbert Ray Nichols, professor English and Composi- 
tion and College, Wisconsin. Hinds, Noble Eldredge. 

SELECT POEMS ROBERT BROWNING. Edited with introduction 
and notes. Hugh Laughlin, Appleton Company. Price, 
cents. 

THE TEACHING MATHEMATICS SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Arthur Schultze. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25, net. 

THE ART EDUCATION. Ira Woods Howerth, M., Ph. D., 
professor Education the University California. The 
Company. Price, $1.00, net. 


Periodical Notes 


Among the many good things the March issue Harper’s Magazine will found the 
fourth paper Stefansson’s Quest the illustrated with photo- 
and most delightful description trip the Edward Hungerford. 
Magazine for March, the leading article Foremost American 
being appreciation the remarkable poetical work Mrs. Florence Coats. The 
March American Review Reviews covers wide range timely topics. article par- 
ticular value educators Education Keynote the Panama-Pacific Exposition.” 
vitally The Jewish Invasion America’’ appears Maga- 
for March. The author, Burton Hendrick shows undeniable facts and authentic 
the steadily increasing foothold which the Hebrew securing the business 
world the United States. The Century Magazine for March gives its readers veritable 
feast for both mind and eye. Robert Hichen’s travel series the Balkan peninsula begins 
this number and his animated description the people Picturesque Dalmatia” 
heightened several exquisite illustrations color Jules Guerin. Hichen’s article 
also has two Pennell pictures. 
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